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the cross trench, the second opposite to the first on its south¬ 
western side, and at a distance of twelve feet. They were found 
during uiv absence, and the men, not thinking their occurrence of 
sufficient interest, simply took them out—but noting their position 
—instead of leaving them standing until I came down. They 
reported that they had reached about sixteen inches down into 
the sands. During my presence I caused new excavations to be 
made round the spot where these piles were reported to have 
stood, but I could not get any other object except portions of one 
of the piles, which on examination proved to be rimu (Dacridium 
citpressinnm). 

In the agglomerate bed in this south-eastern portion of the 
cave we obtained a number of moa bones, of which portions of a 
skeleton of Euryapteryx rheides were the most conspicuous. With 
the latter also the two rami of the lower mandible were found, but 
not the least portion of the skull; in fact, the absence of any but 
very small fragments of skulls in all kitchen middens shows that 
the brain of the moa was considered a great delicacy. Here we 
got again a few small pieces of obsidian and some chips and cores 
of flint, together with similar rough and primitive tools made of 
a hard and compact dolerite found in situ close to the cave. In 
the lower beds also seal bones, a few phalanges from the flipper of 
a small whale, and bones of birds still inhabiting New Zealand 
were collected,—amongst the latter those of the spotted shag and 
small blue penguin were most numerous. 

(To be continued.I 


Notice of a gigantic Cephalopod (Dinoteuthis proboscideus) 
which was stranded at Dingle, in Kerry, two hundred 
years ago. By A. G. More, F.L.S., M.R.I.A. 

In a collection of rare tracts relating to Irish history which 
was formed by a London bookseller named Thomas Thorpe, and 
is now deposited in the library of the Royal Dublin Society, there 
is a most curious record of the occurrence of an enormous cuttle¬ 
fish, whose history is here reproduced as affording an interesting 
parallel to the recent capture off Boffin Island, which was 
published in the ‘ Zoologist’ of last month. The first three letters 
and the description arc all printed, together with a rude drawing, 
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upon the same side of one broad sheet, “ printed in London for 

Francis Smith at the Elephant and Castle near the Royal 

Exchange in Cornhil.” The fourth letter is in manuscript, and 
the second broadsheet or advertisement was evidently printed in 
Dublin, so as to be distributed in the form of a handbill. 

The drawing represents a cuttle-fish, with broad ovate body 
covered by a loosely-folded mantle. A pointed extremity, or 
tail, with what appears like the two lobes of a fin, is shown as 
projecting beyond the mantle. The head bears two enormous 
eyes, and above them rise on each side the eight short arms, 

each bearing two rows of suckers along their entire length. In 

the centre are seen the two longer arms or tentacles, which are 
drawn as thick as the rest, and are quite bare and smooth, with no 
suckers, tapering upwards into a point, as if the club, or expanded 
portion, had been torn off. But the most extraordinary feature is 
the so-described extensible proboscis, which is represented as 
rather thicker than the tentacular arms and is slightly expanded 
at the top, swelling into a small rounded knob or “ head,” upon 
which two small eyes are roughly indicated, and which bears the 
mandibles. 

So circumstantial is the account given by the different persons 
concerned, and the minute details appear in the main to be so 
like truth, that I do not see why the extensible proboscis should 
not be accepted as correct, though of course the little eyes may 
have been added as ornaments by the enterprising showman. 
This character, if real, must necessarily be of generic value, and I 
think that our Kerry “ monster,” not having yet received a scientific 
name, may very well be designated as Dinoteuthis proboscideus. 

I now proceed to give the various documents in regular order, 
and with the ancient spelling scrupulously preserved :— 

“ A true Relation of a strange Monster that lately was by a Storm 
driven ashore at Dingle-I-cosh in the county of Kerry in 
Ireland, with letters testimonial under the hands of credible 
Eye-witnesses.” 

Letter No. 1 from Thomas Hooke of Dublin to Mr. John 
Wickins, at the Mearmaid in Milk-street, London. 

“Loving Friend, I had heard of this following relation yesterday, 
but not knowing the certainty of it, did not regard the writing of 
it; but this evening sent to a very worthy man who tels me he 
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spake with the Person that is the author, and that took the fish (it 
is this). One Mr. James Steward whom I know and Alderman 
Ashurst I think knows, was a trader of a long standing, travelling 
on the Sea-side at a place in the west of Ireland called Dingle-I- 
cosh, where there is a great fishing for Pilchers, saw a great fish 
come swimming on the top of the water, towards the shoie, at last 
it came quite to Land, he marked it and made towards it, and laid 
hold on the horns of it, and the Crowns on the. Horns, had like to 
have taken ofThis fingers; it had two Heads, one great one, and a 
small one coming out of that, the small one had two tongues, and 
was like the head of an Eagle; on the great head stood ten horns, 
two were nine and eleven foot apiece, others which were wreathed, 
four of them about each great horn ; the wreathed horns were full 
of Crowns; many hundreds of them, about the bigness of a cloak 
button, and like teeth under the Crownes. The bigness of the 
Monster, was as big as a horse; he hath brought to town two of 
the wreathed horns and the small head, and the rest are coming 
up, and will be here the next week, and exposed to view. 

“This Relation the man himself, who is a sober Person told to a 
very good man, from whom 1 have it, and who saw the picture of 
it, which picture he hath brought to Dublin, but the shape of the 
great head this person cannot tell me. This story for the nnusual- 
ness of it, I take notice of, and seems to be worth writing, if when 
it appears it answer the relation, which I have also sent to Alder¬ 
man Ashurst, 

“ I rest your very loving friend, 

Thomas Hooke. 

“Dublin, Dec. 13, 1673.” 

Letter No. 2, from Thomas Hooke (Dublin) to Mr. John 
Wickins (London). December 23, 1673— 

“ Loving Friend, I send you this onelv pursuant to my former of 
the Fish, which 1 now confirm to be as I gave you the first Account 
with this addition of certainty, that knowing the man by name 
James Steward, and hearing two or three nights since of his being 
at a Printers neer our house to get the Lord Lieutenants Order 
Printed, which he gave him for exposing what he hath of the fish 
to view, I sent, desiring to speak with him, and he came, having 
then the Picture with him of the Fish, and he gave me himself the 
full account of it, viz. 
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“That in the month of October last, I think about the 15th clay 
he was alone riding by the sea-side, at Dingle-I-cosh and saw a 
great thing in the Sea, which drew his eye towards it, and it came 
just to him ; when he discerned the horns it began to look fright¬ 
fully, he said he was sometimes afraid to look on it, and when he 
durst look on it, it was the most splended sight that ever he saw; 
The Horns were so bespangled with those Crowns, as he calls 
them; they shewed he saith like Pearls or precious Stones; the 
Horns it could move and weild about the Head as a Snail doth, 
all the ten ; the two long ones it mostly bore forwards, the other 
eight mov’d too and fro every way; When it came to shore its 
fore parts rested on the shore, and there lay; He got help after 
awhile, and when he saw it stirred not to fright them, he got ropes 
and put them about the hinder parts, and began to draw it on 
shore, and saw it stir’d not to hurt them, they grew bold, and went 
to pull with their hands on the Horns, but these Crowns so bit them, 
that they were forced to quit their hold; the crowns had teeth 
under every one of them, and had a power to fasten on anything 
that touched them ; they moved the Horns with handspikes, and 
so being evening they left it on the shore, and came in the morning 
and found it dead. The two long Horns are about one 11 foot, 
the other 9; the other 8 Horns, about 6 and 8 foot long a peice, 
and as thick as a man’s arm every one of them. He hath brought 
up to Dublin but two short Horns of the Crowned ones, and the 
little Head, being not able to bring the rest the way is so long. 

“The certainty is attested by many at the place, and is no 
doubt a very certain truth, the mantle was all red on the out-side, 
which for the colour sake he kept a peice of it, it was five inches 
thick, and white under; when they cut the Fish it had not a drop 
of blood, nor scale, nor fin, my man took a draught of the Picture 
which I have here enclosed, he said it was as big as any horse as 
ever he saw, it had no leggs. 

“Your loving friend, Thomas Hooke.” 

Letter No. 3 from Thomas Clear to his son, dated Drangon, 
neer Clonmell, December 19, 1673. 

“Dear Son, 

“I did the last week write to you, which I hope you have 
received, to which I refer you. This inclosed paper is a form of 
a strange and monstrous Fish, that was cast on shore in the County 
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of Kerry in Ireland, about a month since by a storm, you need not 
doubt the truth of it, for I have myself seen part of it, and have 
one of the Crowns by me to produce, I refer you to the paper for 
a relation of it; remember your duty both to God and man; be 
carefull in both, and the Lord direct you with all our Dear loves 
to you and all friends, concludes him that is your very affectionate 
loviug Father. “ Thomas Clear.” 

The Monster Described. 

“This Monster was taken at Dingle-I-cosh in the county of 
Kerry, being driven up by a great storm in the Month of October 
last 1673; having two heads, one great head (out of which sprung 
a little head two foot, or a yard from the great head) with two 
great eyes, each as big as a pewter dish, the length of it being 
about nineteen foot, bigger in the body than any horse, of the 
shape represented by this figure, having upon the great head ten 
horns, some of six some of eight or ten, one of eleven foot long, 
the biggest horns as big as a man’s Leg, the least as his wrist, 
which horns it threw from it on both sides; And to it again to 
defend it self having two of the ten horns plain, and smooth that 
were the biggest and middle horns, the other eight had one 
hundred Crowns a peece, placed by two and two on each of them, 
in all 800 crowns, each Crown having teeth, that tore anything 
that touched them, by shutting together the sharp teeth, being 
like the wheels of a watch, The Crowus were as big as a man’s 
thumb or something bigger, that a man might put his finger in the 
hollow part of them, and had in them something like a pearl or 
eye in the middle; over this Monster’s back was a mantle of a 
bright Red Colour, with a fringe round it, it hung down on both 
sides like a Carpet on a table, falling back on each side, and faced 
with white; the crowns and mantle were glorious to behold : This 
monster had not one bone about him, nor fins nor scales, or feet, 
but had a smooth skin like a man’s belly. It swoom by the 
lappits of the mantle; The little head it could dart forth a yard 
from the great, and draw it in again at plesure, being like a 
hawk’s beak and having in the little head two tongues by which it 
is thought it received all its nourishment: when it was dead and 
opened the liver wayed 30 pound. The man that took it came to 
Clonmel the 4th of this instant December, with two of the horns 
in a long box with the little head, and the figure of the fish drawn 
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on a painted-cloth, which was the full proportion of it, and he 
went up to Dublin, with an intent to shew it to the Lord 
Lieutenant.” 

Letter No. 4, manuscript. 

“In a Letter from a very Sober person in Dublin dated 27th of 
December 1673. 

“Yesterday I went to See part of the Sea Monster, which was 
taken at Dingle, viz. the two Bigg Hornes and the little head, the 
Hornes are neare foure foot long, and about six inches thick 
towards the Root, and full of little Coronetts about the Compass 
of a groat, and teeth in every one of them, they were fixt to the 
Horne, with a string like a Veine, by which I conceive they 
received Nourishment, rather then that the nourishment should be 
conveyed through them downe the Hornes to the Beast. The 
head was not soe bigg as my fist, the mouth and two hard shells 
upon it very black and shap’d somewhat like to an Eagles Bill, 
but broader; In the mouth there was two longues, and (as the 
Man declaimed that tooke this monster) the Beast had natural! 
power to draw this head in or putt it out of the Body as necessity 
required.” 

Another broad-sheet apparently printed in Dublin announces 
the exhibition of— 

“A Wonderful Fish or Beast that was lately killed, by James 
Steward, as it came of its own accord to Him out of the sea to the 
Shore, where he was alone on Hors-back at the Harbour’s Mouth 
of Dingle-Icoush, which had two heads and Ten horns, and upon 
Eight of the said Horns about 800 Buttons or the reasemblance of 
Litle Coronets; and in each of them a set of Teeth, the said Bod}' 
was bigger than a Horse and was 19 Foot Long Horns and all, 
The great Head thereof Carried only the said ten Horns and two 
very large Eyes, And the little Head thereof caried a wonderful 
strange Mouth and two Tongues in it, which had natural power to 
draw itself out or into the Body as its own necessity required, there 
is several other very remarkable things to be observed in the said 
Monster, and in particular it had a Redish Coloured wrapper or 
Mantle growing and Sticking fast to the back thereof, and the 
Laps on both sides was loose, which was white within and Red 
without. Therefore all persons who desires to be further satisfied 
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in the truth hereof, may see the said litle head and two of the 
said Horns with the Coronets thereon, and a draft of the whole as 
it appeared altogether alive, with a certificate from responsable 
hands, and a real Relation of all the passages, witnessing the truth 
thereof, to their further admiration, at the Three Castles on the 
Lower end of Cork Hill.* 

“Allowed by Order.” 


Ilairy-aruicd Bat in the Counly Wicklow.—Permit me to place on record 
the occurrence of the hairy-armed bat ( Scotophilus Leisleri ) in the County 
Wicklow. I shot a fine old male here yesterday evening. This bat is now 
recorded as having occurred in the following counties:—Armagh, Down, 
Dublin, Wicklow and Kildare.— Packard M. Barrington; Fassaroc, Brag, 
June 20, 1875. 

The Somersetshire floors in the Spring.—The wild moor country is at 
all times of the year attractive to a naturalist. Birds, animals and insects 
are seen there not to be met with on the enclosed and tamer plains. The 
air is lighter, and in summer time is perfumed by the blossoms of the heather 
and furze. Numerous wild flowers peculiar to the district delight the eye. 
Then there is the perfect solitude, and the sileuce, the last broken from 
time to time by the crow of the black cock or the wail of the peewit. Towards 
the eud of May I had an opportunity of visiting a wild part of the Somerset¬ 
shire Moors. Fishing was my object; but a bright suu burned upon the 
water, and sport was not very good. I soon turned my attention to the birds 
around me, aud was more particularly led to do so by a splendid male 
Montagu’s Harrier flying over my head, as I was wading up the clear moor 
stream, so low above me that I distinctly saw the chestnut baud on the 
under side of the wings, by which this species is to be known (among other 
distinguishing marks) from the hen harrier. The beautiful bird alighted 
on the hillside immediately above the stream, within a few yards of where 
1 was standing. Carrying my eyes a little further on, I saw a large reddish 
bird perched upon a dead ash tree, which I recognised as the female; and 
in a moment or two she was joined by her mate. As I saw both birds near 
the same spot on my return down the stream in the afternoon, it is probable 
that they had their nest at no great distance. Besides the harriers, which 
formed the great sight of the day, the abundance of bird-life made my 
excursion most interesting. Fling ouzels chattered at me from the heather- 
clad slopes; whinchats were numerous, perched on the tops of the furze; 

* I must not omit to acknowledge my obligation to my friend Jlr. W. S. Keogh, 
the present learned Acting Librarian, R. D. S., who first drew my attention to these 
interesting documents.— A. G. ill. 






